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mention a somewhat singular custom prevalent at that time in 
Maine. It was usual, when strangers attended church, to take 
up a contribution. The usage, instead of being considered an 
imposition, was deemed a compliment by said strangers, and 
the omission of it was sure to give offence. The money col- 
lected on such occasions, even if chiefly contributed by mem- 
bers of the parish, was considered as " strangers' contribu- 
tion," and was generally given to the minister. But Mr. 
Hovey was only to have what was really given by strangers, 
allowing his parishioners to mark the pieces put in by them- 
selves. 

Mr. Hovey kept a diary from the time of his settlement, to 
his death, a period of thirty-three years, in which he noted 
every event that occurred in the town, the state of the weather, 
business, politics, news, births, deaths, marriages, affairs of 
the town, and matters relating to the church. It must have 
been a curious document, and would have furnished a com- 
plete history of the town during that period. But, unfortu- 
nately, the greater part of it is lost. In 1763 Mr. Hovey's 
church was set on fire, and entirely consumed. For some 
time it was considered an accident. There had been a lecture 
the afternoon previous, and Deacon Robinson was supposed 
to have set it on fire with his pipe. 

Such are the simple annals of Cape Porpoise, " Poor Arun- 
del," and Kennebunk Port. The village chronicler has done 
his work so faithfully, that we hope he will reconsider the reso- 
lution which he has avowed in his Preface, never to appear in 
the character of an author again. There are other portions of 
the early history of Maine, which need to be elucidated by the 
same sort of minute inquiry, and we trust, that ere long we 
shall meet him in the same field again. 



9. — An Address delivered before the Adelphi Union Society of 
Williams College, on Commencement Day, August 16th, 
1837. By Edward Everett. Amherst. 8vo. 

This is another of those beautiful discourses by Mr. Everett, 
which would be enough to make quite a reputation for any 
other man, though it adds but little to the ample harvest al- 
ready gathered by him. The inexhaustible fertility, which en- 
ables him to pour out, year after year, these admirable speci- 
mens of deliberative eloquence, the last, apparently, as fresh 
and vigorous as the first, gives one a new illustration of the 
wonders which may be accomplished by a human mind, in 
which great native power has been developed by a life of min- 
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gled study and action. The subject of this address is the 
trite one of Education, and the speaker does not attempt the 
exposition of any new theories or plans of his own, but confines 
himself to the expansion and illustration of truths already re- 
ceived ; but this is done with so much eloquence, so much 
taste, such wealth of allusion, and such grace of language, that 
every thing seems to wear the bloom of originality, and every 
paragraph appears the revelation of newly discovered truth. 

After some very appropriate introductory remarks, Mr. Ev- 
erett presents a brilliant and vivid summary of the results to 
which education has guided the well-trained mind, especially 
in the science of geology, and speaks of the great importance 
of education in its relation to the culture of the common mind. 
He then observes, that there are two distinct offices to be per- 
formed by education ; one regarding the discipline and training 
of individual minds to the highest point of intellectual excel- 
lence, and the other, the diffusion of useful knowledge among 
the community at large. 

In the discussion of the first part of his subject, Mr. Everett 
contends, with great strength of argument and beauty of ex- 
pression, that, under more perfect systems of education, higher 
degrees of intellectual power and excellence may be attained, 
than have ever been witnessed among men; and, however one 
may be disposed to doubt the truth of the position, no one can 
help admiring the ability with which it is maintained. His re- 
marks upon the favorable influence, which the progress of 
scientific truth is likely to exert upon poetry, seem to us as 
true as they are beautiful. We had marked them for ex- 
tracting, but our exhausted space forbids. 

Mr. Everett's observations upon the second part of his sub- 
ject will be read with unalloyed pleasure. He presses home 
upon his audience, with unaffected eloquence, the duty incum- 
bent on them, of thoroughly educating their children, whatever 
be the sacrifice and the cost; and, in the observations which he 
makes upon the duty of our State governments doing more for 
this great cause than they have heretofore done, he but express- 
es the views of all intelligent men who have reflected upon the 
subject. We wish, that this part of the address could be read 
by every legislator and every father in our country. 



NOTE. 

A passage occurring in the review of American Histories, in our last 
Number, bestows commendation on a work by the author of that article. 
He wishes to have it stated, that he had no agency in the insertion of that 



Several articles prepared for the department of Critical Notices of this 
Number are unavoidably deferred. 



